MEN OF POWER
posedly trained him for a vocation by teaching him
dediictively a smattering of many traditional branches
of learning.    He entered a vast laboratory where for
five years he could pursue his avocation, the study of
natural history, by the inductive methods of actual ob-
servation.   He went aboard a ship where his cabin space
was so small that he was forced to become methodical
in his work to keep from bumping into himself and be-
coming entangled in his own paraphernalia.   At sea he
caught fish and hundreds of marine animals by drag-
ging a net behind the vessel.   He studied every specimen
and wrote up his observations in a journal which he
kept daily.   When the boat cast anchor, he went ashore
in South America or on the islands of the Atlantic
and Pacific and collected land birds, animals, minerals,
and plants by the thousand.   He carried them back to
the vessel for analysis and further notes.   He learned
to budget every minute of his time and found that the
secret of saving hours was in taking care of the min-
utes.   "I worked to the utmost during the voyage/' he
wrote, "from the mere pleasure of investigation, and
from my strong desire to add a few facts to the great
mass of facts in natural science.   But I was also am-
bitious to take a fair place among scientific men . . ."
He made every book he read bear directly on his
studies.   Even in his hours of relaxation and amuse-
ment he usually had a book at hand.   But in these hours
it was apt to be Milton or Wordsworth or Coleridge.
A Transformation.   And so, gradually but surely,
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